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double advantage of being at once useful to the specialist, by the new light 
which it throws on the subject, and accessible to the layman by its sim- 
plicity of style, and by the life and enthusiasm which animate it through- 
out. While the attractiveness and charming style of the book do not 
conceal from the careful reader the scholarship of the author, the labor 
in gathering such a wealth of material, and the scientific treatment of the 
subject. 

NlMA HlRSCHENSOHN. 

Hoboken, New Jersey. 

La philosophie sociale de Renouvier. Roger Picard, Docteur en droit, 

Licencie cs lettres. Paris: Libraire Marcel Riviere. 1908. Pp. 330. 

The present volume contains a clear, orderly and sympathetic expo- 
sition of the social philosophy of Charles Renouvier. Although primarily 
a philosopher, Renouvier possessed throughout his life a deep interest in 
political and economic questions. Indeed, as a Frenchman and a direct 
witness of the events of 1848, he took more than a theoretical interest in 
such matters; they were for him significant of tragic experiences and 
urgent national problems. Thus we find him in his " Manuel republicaine 
de l'homme et du citoyen " (1848) attempting an elaborate justification 
of the revolution of 1789, and exposing himself to open attack in the 
Assembly as a socialist. In 1851 he published his " Gouvernement direct 
et organisation centrale et communale de la Republique," a criticism of 
the constitution of 1848 together with a detailed program of reform. 
The coup d'etat of 1851 put an end to Renouvier's political activities, but 
all of his writings reflect that blend so characteristic of French writers, 
of science and art, of speculative insight and logical disinterestedness, 
with an aptitude for affairs. 

Dr. Picard bases his exposition mainly on the writings mentioned 
above, together with the " Philosophie analytique de l'histoire " (1864, 
1896-1897), "La science de la morale" (1869), " Le Personnalisme " 
(1903), and various contributions made to La Critique philosophique 
between 1872 and 1889. The scope of the book is naturally very wide, 
covering Renouvier's fundamental ethical theories, his philosophy of the 
state and of progress, and his contributions to economics, jurisprudence 
and sociology. We shall confine ourselves in the present review to a 
general orientation of Renouvier's social philosophy and a brief critical 
examination of its ethical basis. 

Although easily confused with both, Renouvier was not strictly either 
a socialist or an individualist. He was a socialist only in that he held 
it to be the duty of the state to guarantee liberty and justice, and to move 
in the direction of equalizing economic conditions. But he believed that 
the latter end was to be gained not so much by the direct interference of 
the state as by the formation of voluntary " associations." He was op- 
posed in principle to the communistic theory of property, and to any 
policy looking toward the general subordination of the individual to the 
state. It is the primary function of the state to secure the autonomy of 
the individual. 
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In certain respects, then, Renouvier was an individualist. But he 
repudiated the doctrine of laissez-faire, because he believed it calculated 
to perpetuate existing inequalities, to intrench vested interests and arbi- 
trary privileges. And he also repudiated the extreme revolutionary indi- 
vidualism, on the ground that it ignored the dependence of the individ- 
ual's real, or moral, good upon the establishment of justice. In short, 
Renouvier was an ethical individualist, but not a political or economic 
individualist; and ethical individualism becomes indistinguishable from 
ethical socialism, once it is admitted that the individual can realize his 
true good only under ideal social conditions. 

Renouvier can not, then, be classified either as a socialist or as an 
individualist in policy. Indeed his writings on social questions are 
distinguished mainly by the fact that these questions are for him, in the 
last analysis, less matters of policy than matters of theory. He is con- 
cerned always with the application of an ethical system. Renouvier's 
philosophical development may be divided into three periods. In the first, 
he was Hegelian and pantheistic, and inclined to sympathize with Saint- 
Simon. In the second, he adopted the neo-Kantian position with which 
he is commonly identified. The third period is marked by the flagging 
of his critical and speculative zeal, and by his greater reliance on faith. 
The second period was much the most important, both in relation to his 
general development and in relation to his social philosophy. In other 
words, Renouvier's social philosophy in its most original and character- 
istic form is deduced from a certain version of the critical philosophy of 
Kant. 

Now it must be admitted that Renouvier's philosophy is not a pro- 
found interpretation of Kant. He follows neither the logical nor the 
idealistic leadings of that philosopher, but confines himself to a some- 
what naive and literal restatement. And while Kant proves to be, if not 
an enlightening, at any rate a fecund, source if construed logically or 
idealistically, he is otherwise formalistic and barren. This is especially 
true of the moral philosophy. The Kantian critique of the moral con- 
sciousness is illuminating if regarded as a partial analysis of the logic 
of duty; and it is pregnant (whether legitimately or not I shall not here 
attempt to say) if interpreted metaphysically after the manner of Fichte 
and Hegel. But, otherwise, it leads to nothing; leaving us in possession 
only of a set of terms, like duty, autonomy, freedom, that are mere shib- 
boleths, without definite meaning, and without application to life. The 
consequences of this formalism appear in Renouvier's handling of every 
topic. " La doctrine sociale tout entiere vise a respecter le droit et la 
dignite de la personne, a lui donner les moyens de satisfaire a toutes ses 
fins, de devenir davantage elle-meme, e'est a dire un etre autonome et 
raisonnable. C'est essentiellement une doctrine de liberte." But though 
we are brought back again and again to this " etre autonome," we never 
really make his acquaintance. In order to satisfy the absolute priority 
of this moral person, the whole process of history must be reversed, and 
civilization regarded as a lapse from primitive purity. Moral persons 
create and reform society in order that they may thereby be moral persons. 
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But of what are moral persons constituted? For what do they live? 
Wherein lies the virtue of their autonomy? To what end are they free? 
And what is the relation of this transcendental noblesse oblige to the 
cravings and passions of men, to the moving springs of the natural life, 
to the whole upward struggle of animals and men? 

There is no answer to these questions short of a definition of the moral 
good in terms of desire and interest. There is a certain dignity and 
worthiness of respect in Eenouvier's uncompromising moralism. But 
there is no virtue in opposing formalism to materialism. The defect of 
materialism lies not in the concessions it makes to concrete interests, but 
in the undue weight which it attaches to some interests. It is possible 
to discover principles that are the very conditions of practical success and 
failure, but which are at the same time universally valid and unlimited 
in scope. 

Balph Barton Perry. 

Habvabd University. 

Logique et Mathematiques. Arnold Beymond. Saint-Blaise: Foyer 

Solidariste. 1908. Pp. ix + 218. 

Many writings concerning the relations of logistic and mathematics 
are obscured by the rigid partisanship of their authors, but the present 
work is not of this sort. M. Beymond conceives his problem broadly: 
" Whether mathematics may or may not be considered as a branch of 
logistic, the solution of this problem would matter little, if it did not 
involve a more vital question. However remote it may appear to be from 
reality, mathematics preserves, like reality, a synthetic element, refractory 
to all analysis — to wit, le devenir. ... It is the autonomy of life in gen- 
eral and of thought in particular that the mathematician defends in 
refusing to see in numbers and their infinitely varied combinations pure 
logical constants, i. e., static and mumified elements " (p. viii). The 
conception of infinity is the strategic point of the defence. 

If this book is taken as a criticism of existing derivations of mathe- 
matics from logistic, it seems to stand on firm ground. On the other 
hand, if it is taken as a refutation of Mr. Bussell's thesis that mathe- 
matics is nothing but formal logic, it is open to question. The accepted 
" logical constants " may be inadequate, but the list is not of divine origin 
nor is it as the laws of the Medes and Persians. Neither thinking in 
general, nor mathematical thinking, exists when there is nothing given 
to think about; but, in so far as mathematics can limit itself, as pure or 
abstract mathematics does, to questions of relations between entities 
wholly unspecified except as to their relational values, logistic, the study 
of all general types of deduction, ought to give it adequate foundation. 

M. Eeymond's argument is as follows: The early expressed antinomies 
of the infinite arise from a confusion of the continuum of pure analysis 
and that of spacial intuition. " So, for the continuity given in spacial 
intuition, pure analysis substitutes a numerical continuity, a schema 
equivalent to the first and one which satisfies all its needs" (p. 117). 
This is not, however, asserting that the analytic continuum is adequate 



